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DO FAMILIES HAVE SUBCULTURES? 


IVAN NYE 

Washington State University 

SVELYN MACDOUGALL 

Idaho Department of Health 
The student, or even the observer, of a complex society such as the 
American is struck by the diversity of role conceptions and values within 
Even within a more limited and more homogeneous category 
lass,” there is lack of consensus. Anyone who would 
ask a group of college seniors whether children 


should be punished and, if so, how? Or should married women work? 


The spirited, even ferocious arguments that ensue should convince the 


most skeptical of the major role differences within our “homogeneous 


is true of the values that we infer from overt and 


categories. ‘T he Same 


re, presumably, learned. Under- 


has been advanced by studies of 
This is emphasized in that there 
of personality. That personality 


idies of soci il classes, regions, 


> conception 
l 7 
the values, 


; exposed differ within 


ind others, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New 

sity Press, 1945 
st showing differences of cultural patterns among social 
classes is one Allison Davis and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947 Evidence of criminal subcultures may be 
found in Clifford Shaw, et al., Delinquency Areas (Chicago, 1929); Edwin H. 
Sutherland, “White Collar Criminality,” American Sociological Review, 5:1-12; 
Solomon Kobrin, ‘Conflict of Values in Delinquency Areas,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 16:653-62; and Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe, Illinois: 


Free Press, 1955 


[311] 
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the basis for differential social experi- 
not been adequately presented. Some of 
have possibilities, such as the special 
only ch more or less ended in 
is generally not subs ideas. 
in family relationships includes too many 


role tor a distinctive lest child role,” 


_ if there is a family suber re, that more 
rally determine the role of the individual. 

ssible explanation of dif- 

or subc ulture 

document the 

rns of behavior 


tl 


nily recrea- 


ciety and 

ist from genera- 

1 most of the human 
these needs, they have 
thinking, and feeling which 
point some qualifications are 
ct with other families than 
greater similarity in 


*ption ot family 
societies possess 


develop subcultures 


iety as a whole.” 


bitants of Brooklyn 


ups, Linton’s concept of 


to this argument, assumes 
me relevance. He describes 


Ways of Man (New York: Appleton-Ce»tury-Crofts, 
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alternatives as ‘... traits which are shared by certain individuals but 
which are n nmon to all members of the society or even by all 
members of any one of the socially recognized categories.’”* 
While the pe on that large social categories possess subcultures 
‘finement te apply the concept to 
concept here is the social 
1 as early as 1936, but in an exclusively 
mis and Chapple and Coon have elaborated it in 
It is ‘‘a group of individuals interacting with 
cy than with nonmembers when the system 
concise statement of the cultural structure of 
Loomis and Beegle in what they term “abstract 
In the (second) place, a social system may be viewed 
as abstract, or one in which patterns of relationships prevail from genera- 
tion to generation and from region to region. Viewed in this way, social 
systems consisting of elements or patterns that persist do not require that 
specific persons be considered as parts of the system.’”® 
Each family is here seen as a social system structured by a family 
culture. This is partially evidenced by role perceptions. 
Research Evidence of Family Culture. Hartshorne and May showed 
1 relatively high correlation (.55) between moral judgments of children 
and their parents, contrasting with .03 between child and teacher and 


| 


.002 between child and Sunday School teacher. This shows a substantial 


agreement on moral judgment within the family, but little with adults 


in other families.® 
Several recent studies show diverse family role conceptions within the 


) 


“homogeneous” middle class.’ 


* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
p. 273 
Linton, lo if 
6 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950), 
5-6; E. D. Chapple and C. E, Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New York: 
Holt and Company, 1942 
Chapple and Coon, loc cit 
Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 40. ; 

’ Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May in Negley K. Teeters and John Otto 
Reinemann, The Challenge of Delinquency (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950), 
P 163 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, “The Construction of a Belief Pattern Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes Toward Feminism,” Journal of Social Psychology, 7:421-37; 
Clifford Kirkpatrick and Charles Hobart, “Disagreement, Disagreement Estimate, 
and Non-empathetic Imputations for Intimacy Groups Varying from Favorite 
Date to Married,” American Sociological Review, 19:10-19 
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and 


hose in which 


noring in sociology 

of forced choices 

ind maximum security 
lack of value agreement 


“Ritual in Family Living,” 


Wynne, “Maintenance of 
1merican Medical Associa- 
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affectional functions. Perhaps as 
he definition of the duties and obligations 
‘n are expected to assume much 
as soon as possible to those in which 
children are absolved of all responsibility. 

(3) Role Definitions. As values provide priorities of effort, goals 
provide specific obje tives, Statuses provide divisions ot duties and 
responsibilities, so roles provide the specific techniques for achieving 
goals and realizing values. Just as values, goals, and status definitions 
vary from family to family, so do role techniques. If several families place 
a high value on children with the goal of producing industrious, happy, 

one family may adopt permissive child-rearing prac- 
exercise strict discipline ; one may provide a carefree, 
irresponsible child; and the next may carefully mete out increasing 


responsibil 


, , ; . 
While most fat "Ss Stull % ite the responsibility of food preparation 
| 


if e family maintains the tradition of food preparation as an 


sagreeable chore to be circumvented with 


Some children, 


ich they are 


tal culture, | 
‘nas an indication that 


rebel against something 


‘ Perhaps this phenomenon of family rebellion is similar, in essence, to the 
and inversion of middle-class values (or parental role techniques) that 
1as described in Delinquent Boys 
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Re sume By tracing the V alue systems, status and role definitions, the 
adoption and abandonment of patterns of behavior as needs change, 
families afford a possibility of studying the nature of culture and its 


processes in mi rocosm. 


[he contribution of the culture concept and of the subculture of 


specific segments such as social class is beyond question. ‘Their inadequacy 
for explaining differences in family cultural patterns within these 


categories has been discussed. The greater similarities between family 


members generally than between unrelated individuals in the same class 


suggest that a concept of family culture may provide a useful conceptual 


tool. 

[It is possible that, in the future, such problems as marital conflict will 
be conceptualized primarily as conflict between dissimilar culture com- 
plexes which lead t ynflicting personalities rather than conflicting 


person ilities per S a 
pel MNalitl I ° 





FACTORS HINDERING MATE SELECTION 


KARL WALLACE 


Los Angeles State College 


Theoretically each person in the United States has the opportunity to 


> 


choose his marriage partner from a pool of 3 to 5 million potential 

a result of many barriers to mate selection, 

ry Tew opportunities to marry an acceptable 

person. Th nomenon has been observed and studied by several 
resear< hers. 

As early as 1940 Popenoe reported a study of 208 women which 
revealed that they had received an average of only 2.5 proposals each. 
He concluded that the average woman would probably receive only 
3 proposals of marriage in the course of her lifetime.‘ Folsom questioned 
48 young people from various social class levels in 1940, asking, “How 
many persons of the opposite sex have you known well enough to pass 
judgment on whether they would be a fit marriage partner for you?” 
The median answer for men was 4 persons, for women it was 3; the 
range for both sexes was 0-15. The same question put to a Vassar class 
produced a median of 4% and a range of 0-10.? 

In 1946 LeMasters studied the marriage opportunities of 85 senior 
girls at Cornell University. He found that the most popular girl had 
started dating in the eighth grade and up to her last semester in college 
she had dated about 70 different boys. She had considered only 5 of them 
to be good prospects; 3 had proposed. Of the 3 proposals, 1 had been 
rejected because of religious differences, and she had become engaged 
to one of the other two during her sophomore year at college. This 
engagement was terminated the following summer, and at the time the 
study was made she was engaged to be married to the one remaining 
man after her graduation in June. LeMasters points out that before 
de this most popular girl had been unaware that her 


ite choice had been made from such a restricted group, and that 


looking back on her nine years of dating she was amazed to learn how 


small the group of eligibles had actually been. 


Paul Popenoe, Modern Marriage (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940), Pp 161, 
2 Joseph K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1943), p. 530. 
E. E. LeMasters, Modern Courtship and Marriage (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957), p. 60. 
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ion Oppor- 


53 Oo! roborated 


ely to restrict 
itinc 


by 


if new 
may she 


vent working men and 


> per cent 


approved ot 
ved orf letting it 


| 
were seeking 
rove special effort to 


els More Than Luck (New 


An Experiment 


in Scientific 
342-48 Some of 


the data in 
by the author, utilized in his 
Suitable Mate (Los Angeles: 
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meet anyone, with the feeling that the right person will come along 
anyway.” 


Conser\ 


were 


tudes operating against mate selection opportunities 


vate seekers in our sample. A few 


ip in New York, I found myself lonely, yet sur- 


ple who liked the things I liked. I would go to a 
r an exhibit alone, look across the lobby or room and 
so nice and friendly and 


) a 
each other and neither had the courage 
sed to dream of some mazical agent wh 


meet these 


r the sort of thing for which 
annot find myself going t 
men might be “picked up.’ 
would be petrified if anyone 


have combined to put me in the same 
| ients. I am 26, never married, 


ost of vour otn ( 


it, and my attempts at romance have never 
Yet though I make a lousy suitor, I think I 
od husband 

idow ° 

nd am now ; vy with two married sons. I 

and yet, because I cannot and 


1 social w 
myself, I am desperately 


how to flirt or “push” 
companionship 
itive attitude marriages more 
frequently disapproved secondary contacts than 
roved but inadequate primary contacts. ‘erman 
example, that fewer than half of the 792 
Idle- les i ‘ir sample had met as a result of an exclusively 
primar uch as neighborhood acquaintance, home of a 
' 


ox ial organization. 


also revealed that so far as marital happiness is 


» make little or no difference where boy meets girl.® 
on 


orroborated by Locke in a study of 929 divorced and 


et al., Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness 


Book Company, 1938), p. 196. 


ocke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: 4A Comparison 
1 a Happily Married Group (New York: Henry Holt and 
xx 
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Our Cultural Emphasis on Beauty and Sex. A serious barrier to 
intelligent mate selection in the United States is our strong emphasis 
on the initial attraction, based largely on superficial, disarming factors: 

the voice, tl alk, and beaut ind handsomeness of face and 
ropinqulty nm iVvsica ittrar I il Ip {’ most reliable 
ymmon to find 

like 

om- 


larriage 


that physical attraction 
essary for a happy marriage. 
find a movie or IV love story that gives even 
an implication that beneath the plainness or beauty of physical features 
there are the many personality and character qualities which really make 


the difference between a successful and ; nsuccessful marriage. 


Many mate seekers have missed a successful marriage because the most 


suitable person’s physical characteristics did not create enough initial 


attraction to get the couple together. Our data provide abundant evidence 
that men place greater initial emphasis on physical characteristics when 
selecting mates than women do, and that both sexes place greater 
emphasis on physical attractiveness than they admit in questionnaires 
and interviews. 

The Unbalanced Sex Ratio. The uneven distribution of men and 
women prevents many people from finding suitable mates. There is a 
surplus of men in rural areas, and a surplus of women in the cities; a 
surplus of men in the Western region and Alaska, and a surplus of 
women in certa ctions In addition, there are 
what might be called “‘male”’ and ile’’ cities and communities, where 

ry installations, 
ning booms, and rge construction projec ts.” 
subjects pointe t he sex ratio problem. Statements 
from a few of them follow. 
From a 28-year old rancher: 
our town there are at least ree single men to every single 
woman. Wherever I go, to church, public dances, or the county fair, 


it’s the same story. Single men come in droves and the few unmarried 


women are dated in advance, Unless you can help me, it looks like 


I'll remain a bachelor 


U. ureau of the Census, Census of Population, 19 


950. 
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g career woman: 
ssional woman in my thirties. I left my home in the 
because of the population ratio, but there seems to be a 
eligible males in most cities also—or else we gals are just 


g them. Where are they hiding out? We find at least two 
single women to every single man in this cits 
‘rom a young farmer: 
I am twenty-six years old, have a farm near a small town in 
Washington. I’m happy, conservative, friendly. There are no single 
girls here and I have reached the point in life where marriage and 
a family are what I want most. 
Social Stratification and Segmentation. Even where the sex ratio seems 
1 . . . ° 
favorable, mate selection opportunities may be impaired because of the 
tics of the population. A sex ratio in Detroit may reflect 


male Negro migration from the South, and a sex ratio 


Sor ial ( 
to a great 


Nevada may be bolstered considerably by foreign-born miners, who 
riageable in the eyes of many women. 


S 


rly all population groupings there is a surplus of women over 
-ars of age and a surplus of men under 30. Even where the sex ratio 


is exactly 100 in a homogeneous population, there will be a shortage of 


for women over 50 and men under 30.® This natural cross-sex 


mates 
age imbalance is reased by the propensity of many old men to seek 
young wives. 
Folsom has indicated a number of times over the years that, as society 
has become more industrialized, more urbanized, more populous, the 


people have become more differentiated and more individuated. Speciali-- 


zation of labor and differentiation of consumption, of recreation, and of 


intellectual fare have resulted in differentiation of tastes, values, and 
Folsom recently observed: 
the extreme “patterns of cultures” which could be seen by 
g the world from Bering Strait to the Cape of Good Hope, 
titute the extreme ‘“‘patterns of personality” which can 


1 in a single city in an advanced society." 


] 


This trend toward greater individuation of personalities has occurred 


ly with an increasing emphasis on personal happiness as the 


is I. Dublin, The Facts of Life from Birth to Death (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 10. Dublin states: “At birth there is about a 
6 per-cent excess of males over females. However, males suffer a higher mortality 
at every age, so that the excess of males is gradually reduced. In any generation 
followed from birth, the males outnumber females up to about age 50. Beyond 


f 
that age, females show an excess,” 

10 Folsom, “Family Life—An Interdisciplinary Study,” in Modern Marriage 
and Family Living, edited by Morris Fishbein and Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1957), p. 8. 
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importance 


A) there has 

about three 

primary group 

It is loneliness 

rban living has 

-ased the phy reased the social distance be- 


tween people. I hi int need l be devel ped here, since several 


ind reported on this problem. 


1 + } 
socioiogists Nave 


The complex tended to isolate people 
trom one anothe1 lave turn creat 1 a greater need tor compatible 
nal rel itionships 

for them inside, and 
relationships 

and they 

r under- 

mates 


rriages 


ype s of 
ht them 


gation of 


‘ Isolated in 
ersity Press, 1953); Paul Halmos, 
on, Its Causes and Therapy (New 
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1 meet 
irches, very 


lipped to 


nd expecta- 


to mate 
he other 


eligious 


r side 


mine, and I 
in common 


ate seekers scarcely 
nd like our economic 
In either system, 
» most brilliant, 
» highest rewards 
compulsively ambitious. 
the quiet, reserved, un- 
cial relationships. Our data, 
est that most of these persons 


nave greater aptitude for successful 
aggressive and highly sociable peers. This is 
\ighly sociable and aggressive are saturated with 


rs to ameliorate anxiety, and those who seek to 


, tage 
idequacies through other people by achieving 
olling, manipulating 


g, compensating, and so on. 
There are approximately 13 million 


persons in the United States, nearly all of whom 


Divorced. 
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who marries 


vorced and 


) 


= e little 
long been in the secure state 
“ee L, 


barrier to mate 


strates this 


and lovely little lady, 
t Several months 


r€ 
f 


ind unexpectedly after an illness 
children, four boys and two girls, 
+. We own a modest home and 20 acre: 
I work for a‘railroad, as trainman, 
making ] and keeping 


x a living 
pportunity to meet worthwhile eligible 


no opt 
mother, and I need 


left with six 


ig men 


yr and trust 


loving 
living in the 
possibly help me in 
man which could lead to 
I have never had much faith 
1 I am going to take a 
acquaintance 


meont i ’ e, 
womar ! like 
r services could 


rthwhile 
to the selection ot compatible 
ary human differences. 
appreciated by most soci- 


pery lex 


¢ 


each person 


ces between gland activi- 
r wide 


similat 


of the heart, 


the common 


€ 1s ilway S 


us 


n excellent study of this problem, see Jessie Bernard, Remarriage 
Varr age New rk The Drvden Press, 1956 , 
Siochemical Individuality (New York: John Wiley 


Williams, 7 
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active—bubbling with excess energy, and the other is inactive, quiet, and 
phlegmatic ; 1y one spouse can’t get going until late afternoon and 
doesn’t want to go to bed before midnight, and the other works best in 
the morning and likes to go to bed early; why one partner wants sexual 
intercourse daily, or twice daily, and the other finds weekly or even 
monthly intercourse adequate. 

Psychological research during recent years points to the probability that 
there may be as many as 150 different specific intellectual abilities, the 
potential level of each type being endowed by heredity.’° Understanding 
the pattern of these abilities within any individual is more important than 

over-all general intelligence level. Of the thousands of 

with which each person may be endowed, the one that 

eate for him in the beginning his uniquely different 

is that which he perceives, not what 

ve their worlds differently with their 

conflicts in opinions, beliefs, values, and 

even between people who have very similar cultural 


1 
I 


extreme of the continuum for various 
fcult to find compatible mates. A woman 
example, may exclude 90 per cent of the 


» too short; if she has an I.Q. of 130, she 


). 
~ 
f 
4 


remainder on the basis of intelligence; 
personal happiness as an 
4 need To! knowledge and 
al differences, both cultural 

It is especially important 
person is uniquely different 
and that his marriage 


‘nt from all otheis if he 


oT s iitable mates are 

ulture, they can best be amelicrated with 

itional and scientific approach. Such an approach 
lecreasing divorce and increasing family stability. 
Three Faces of Intellect,” The American Psychologist, 


} 


nts out that there are 50 intellectual factors already 
ind that there may be 120 or more 
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relations in 
erned with 
the evidence 


ate ‘“‘place” for 


society 


rsity of 

! studies 

f the Department 
Miss Jessi¢ Hood, 
Colonial Workers 
igement. Finally, 

members of its 


their rece ption 


iogica 

The Colour 
cember, 1955, 
Comparative 


1253 


December, 19 53 


» PP 

ss: The Case of Coloured 

mic Studies, Vol 5, No. 2, 

ncreasing number of novels 

1e most sting of which is Samuel Selvon, 
llan Wingate, 1956 
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BRITISH RACI 


apdour 


naies, 


RELATIONS 


{ esses and 


o the pro 
place.” ‘his omission 
American interest in 

1e intent of this paper to 


+ 


of social controls in one 


} 


ies etd cubened. 


control must be made here 


whi 


social 


study or h the following materials 


1 


in the over-all theoretical framework have 


} 


be 


oup 


will not be repeater It will merely 


d 


1 consist g1 


s of more than pressures by one g 
In addition to those factors, 
cultural, 


iny group bi 


“in its pla 
and educational 
ings to bear on 

the other group. The latter 
tant in keeping the American 
also 


As we shall see, they are 


1ore true because 


Britain, because of 
because there have 
inferior 


: . 
yr the ci lored into an 


West in 
llion population i 


2.000 


rne Indians 


lf 1 


n is probably between 


} 


ent of the total population. 


or open- 


‘Twenty 


on 


dom basis in 


the Race Relations 


Social I 
t ar 
ed as much as possible i 


Town,” 
and 
ana 
to 


ill organizations 
the 


ifferent areas, and of 


attempt 


to give any accurate 
»red. Such informatior Id be found came from 
and Police, from the Commission in the United 
British Guiana and British Honduras, and from 
Port City for 


Ss, it 13 impossible y 


racial censu 


as cou 


n the Committee for the Welfare of 
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teristics as known 

igrants with English 
unskilled immigrants 
were chosen on the 
knowledge in specific areas 
owing to the 

ide, however, 
intormants who co ild 


of the West 


to business 


I i 


th 3 
lhe 


on the 


were 

which 

rviews were 
ormants: in only one 
rview appointment, 
nt never materialize 
any withholding of 
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first, from the impersonal factors such as class 
of job skills; second, from some slight 

trom a tactor not well known in 

ng.° The sum total of the different 


et of sanctions and a race relations 


was 
yotential than real 

owing the existence of structured shielding on an informal, spon- 
taneous basi n such a situation, as we shall see later, the West Indian 
is protected against white discriminatory actions by the self-segregation 
nity, and there is little opportunity for whites to 

nst him. Such potential white action as does exist 

lated to the fear of loss of status, and was most commonly 

in the stated refusal of many white landladies to rent to colored 
people for fear that their own standing would suffer among their 


neighbors.® Evidence of this was also seen in another area not covered 
by the study, i.e., intermarriage. This topic came up almost inevitably 
and in an unsolicited fashion in nearly every white interview, being 
expressed as, “Of course, I wouldn’t want to have my daughter marry 
a black.” This was an interesting development in view of the fact that 
no attempt was made to deal with the problem of miscegenation in the 


course of the interviews. It was also interesting in light of the compara- 


tively high rate of intermarriage, both in Port City and in other British 


ng is the protection against discrimination offered the 
unconsciously, by various parts of the society in which 
on an unorganized, organized, or institutionalized basis. 
isks the discrimination so that the colored are less aware 
other alternatives so that in many instances they never 
1 are “shielded” from the experience of being rejected by 
ipproval is needed, and who could otherwise be expected 
ica y 
ed shielding is not identical with the “sponsorship” mentioned 
iys, "sponsorship is the approved means of introduction and 
stranger by the best society.’ Sponsorship may, of course, be 
tured shielding, depending on whether the sponsored person 
upes personal rejection to which he would otherwise be exposed. 
Cf. Kenneth L, Little, “Integration Without Tears,” New Statesman, Vol. 
No. 1436, September 20, 1958, p. 370, where he mentions the fact that in 
of London landladies 85 per cent of them were unwilling to rent to 
d studer 
This fact has been widely reported by nearly all students of British race 
relations. Among others see Little, Negroes in Britain, op. cit., pp. 233-39, and 
Collins, Coloured Minorities in Britain, op. cit., p. 23. 
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that the 

and outright rejection. 
to pressure firms to hire 
them not to discrimi- 


he way in which it is 


practices as do exist 
1 1 + 
workers out of certain types of employment. At 


t be stressed that the Labour Exchange has no 


pow to intercede for such workers, and liscouraged by its charter 


fron ng [he Labour Exchange thus has a structured incapacity 


at the same time that 


ition of the two n un pressures involved 
ce.”’ I refer to the im- 
tendencies of the colored. Of 


mportant < ar-reacning. 


rity of instances; they are 

‘y are less responsible 

they are lower class by 
factors hinder their complete 
t from the rest of the 

d unions, social and 


e jobs and po itical 


» though they 
which 
ly 


g aimost 


ically forced into the less prepossessing 

idvan ed state of lete1 ioration. 
e unions, by contrast, the impersonal factors are 
icularly when the rate of unemployment runs 
in as a whole. The lack of skills from which 
ts suffer isa major factor affes ting their iob oppor- 
this helps account for the very high rate of job turnover 


It is interesting to note that by comparison with many sections of the 


United States, they have no difficulty being accepted for Council (Public 


housing 
on an integrated basis. 
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s well as their higher un- 
the national norm, For 


factor is of little 


activities, 


ictivities 


eir own groups. Most of 


English neighbors and many have 
glish wives. But, particularly 
t colored lack the neces- 


o engage in these 


ind 

From 

in these 

or and ineligible for 
average Briton identifies 


subjects with 


otten 


Im n imbers, 


ible effect of 


Polish Immigrants 
ere he remarks that 
phobia of the British 
language and 
be considered assimilated.” 
ven more strongly toward 
or not 
Cambridge: Addison- 
wl American and British 
Discrimination and Negro Increase,” 
nd “Per Cent Non-White and Dis- 
has successfully challenged this 
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the increase in numbers of colored has been to make them less of a 
curiosity and so to make the general population more aware of both 
them and their problems. 
The final factor in the maintenance of the race relations pattern, and 
from the impersonal factors, is the self-segre- 
tal in three institutional areas: housing, social 
and political and civil service activities. In the 
inter structured shielding. In this instance, 


eit 
itu 


tionalized, unorganized, and spontane- 


however : 


ous, but is tiated by >» West Indian community. It operates as 


follows: the West Indian coming to Port City turns to established 


members of the West Indian community to whom he is recommended, 
good friends or relatives.’* They in turn either care for him 
themselves or refer him to others, white or colored, who they know will 
take care of him. The result is that the West Indians tend to live togeth- 
er in boarding homes, though not in rigorously segregated areas, and so 
voluntarily set themselves apart from the rest of the society. Of course, if 
they did not do so, the white community itself would probably segregate 
them. To this extent, therefore, West Indians are protected against white 
discriminatory actions which they might otherwise encounter. 
Self-segregation of a different variety also operates in religious and 
social activities. It does so for those who abandon the typical West 
Indian pattern of church attendance upon arrival in Britain, as well as 
for those few who have established their own separate church. In both 
instances this withdrawal seems due to shyness, to the feeling of being a 
stranger, of being in a different cultural milieu. But, unlike the American 
situation, it is not due to self-denial or a desire for avoidance in the at- 
tempt to adjust to whites. It seems to be based more on the cultural char- 
acteristics of the West Indian background than on potential white atti- 
tudes. The same general type of self-segregation also appears to operate 
for many West Indians in their refusal to participate in political affairs. 
Finally, it n be stressed that the West Indian community as such ex- 
members to conform to British racial patterns. This 
of unity and cohesion in the West Indian commu- 
of need for it. West Indians have little group 
14 This seems to be the same situation that has prevailed in the United 
States, where new immigrants, Negro and otherwise, have been assisted in finding 
housing by others of their group already there. The difference, however, is that 


while the American Negro still encounters a great deal of housing discrimination 
in spite of the protection offered, the West Indian in Port City is very largely 
protected from such discrimination. 

15 This point has been well brought out before by Collins in Coloured 


Minorities in Britain, op. cit., pp. 28-115. 
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some few ritualistic occasions such as the granting 
he West Indies, and little need to maintain and 

strengthen any c iousness of kind 
Social control the racial pattern of British city is thus most 
noteworthy i ree respects. First, there is the vital role played by the 
dequate education and 
1ential in the occupational 
ass and cultural difterences, 


of behav ior, and 


is mainly 
ing, or to 
» colored 


protecte 1 


ictions against colored 


the colored (as in hous- 
red shielding. This factor seems 


social control, and is worthy 





\TTITUDES AND OPINIONS 
OF GUATEMALAN 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


SOLOMON LIPP 


Boston University 


h this article is an abridged version) was undertaken 
56 at the University of San Carlos, Guatemala (and 
rettable interruptions, has been completed only now), 

iscertaining whether there is a clearly discernible 

1 of Guatemalan university students, whether there 

at these might be. The university 


supposedly has the reputation of being much 


late in political affairs than his counterpart in the 


this seems to be the case, as far as a very vocal 


udent activity takes place lends 
IES, ‘T he complex is too well 
mention: military dictatorship, 
on by foreign interests, resent- 
awakened economic nationalism 
and a strong surge of leftist 
ly Communist 

ific factors peculiar to the 
the time this project was undertaken. Even though 
rnment had been in power for more than a year, 
\ited States “intervention” still ran high. Arbenz 

rters among the student body. 
study was initiated, Khrushchev had just made his 
mn Stalin. However, the full implications of ‘“destali- 


et made themselves felt in student circles. Hungary 


ire on ‘Attitudes and Opinions” was designed (in 
Spanish to expl yre the various possibilities of student reaction. It was 
not expected that a clear, monolithic and statistically consistent picture 
would be obtained. It was conceivable that there would be not only 
differences between student reaction at the School of Humanities, tor 
example, and the School of Social Work, but also variations within any 
of the schools tested. The question was: How valid a sampling could be 
obtained to insure truly representative opinion, and how significant were 


the results that were reached? 
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The questionnaire was administered to the following groups of stu- 
nts (the percentages indicate the size of the sample with relation to 
the total student population enrolled in that particular school): Social 


Work (24 studer 38 per cent; Pharmacy tudents), 3, r cent; 
Humanities 


interest if the 
attend English 
ie Bi-National 
Information 
+r cent of the 
total enrollment). 

‘J he total number of students tested was 345 t i egrettable, of 
course, that there exists such a disparity of sampling in several cases, e.g., 
38 per cent in Social Work as compared with only 5 per cent in Medi- 
cine. There were several reasons for this. In the first place, it was not 


always possible to obtain full cooperation. In fact, many of the students 


had never been subjected to this kind of experience. Some were highly 


suspicious—in spite of the fact that the instructions state explicitly that 

the student’s name is not to appear anywhere on the questionnaire. A few 

students invalidated their papers by answering facetiously. Yet despite 

these negative elements, resulting in a low sampling rate in some cases, 

it is nevertheless felt that the over-all, average sample of slightly more 

than 10 per cent (348 cases out of a student population of approximately 
sufh ‘iently 

only 48 were found to have been service 

dents who gave 

fact, in a great 

uestions. Thus, the 

nsiderable variation 

> students gave 

iy be questioned ; 

to this questionnaire 

eciation -by extended to the Department of 

1e School of Humanities, which sponsored the experiment. 

Thanks are also due to the several deans who permitted the questionnaire 


to be administered in their various colleges. 
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o gain a clearer insight into the students’ reactions, the 


questions were grouped around three main cores: (1) Ethnic Prejudice, 
(2) Economics, (3) Politics.: The number of items for each of the 
above cores or categories is as follows: Ethnic Prejudice—10 items, 
Economics ; items, Politics—-16 items. 

Of the 348 subjects, 232 were men and 116 were women. The ratio 
is, therefore, exactly two to one. Humanities and Social Work are the 


only schools where women outnumber men. The average age for the 


inal word: The various items were scattered purposely through- 


» questionnaire, rather than grouped together as solid blocks under 


the students 


} 


This was done on the premise that 


gotten what they had indicated, e.g., on page 


thus not be guided by the answers 

nore honest, a rate, and unrehearsed student re- 
o be hoped for. Since the questionnaire makes use 
technique students were asked to select the best 


o those offered. 


ETHNIC PREJUDICE 


the student group with 


and/or national groups? Guatemala's popula- 


y 


million is half Indian. What is the attitude 


ive the same privileges and opportunities as 
Indians ought not to be 

in their superior 

discrimination against 

cht to do what they like, 


and preferences (12), 3.6 per 


above figures at face value, 83 per cent 


are opposed to discrimination against 


taining to the same problem Ss 31. This time 


discrimination and touches upon race mixture. 


gathered regarding opinions about religion, the fourth 
These, as well as several other items, have been omitted 


are translations from the Spanish original. 
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ixture, but 


¢ Y 


Oo discrim- 
nts preters to 


mcerning the 


i ial as imila 


in Item 14, 


nation against 


an group, ask 


group tavorsgs 


ls VIEW point 


avoidan e€ ot 


in the direction of 


ced by the next question. 
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economil 
vestmen 


\ society 
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nd religious groups should have the same rights 


per cent; all groups should have the same 


must allow for exceptions (38), 12.5 per 


be allowed to have the same privileges 
the reé ligio is tactor has been 
t from abroad? Can any 


preter as a visitor is 


Only 220 students 


options. 
or 16 per cent) found 
ynable. 


; 1 
ST desirable. 


‘Twenty 


U.S.A. nationality. 
nationals as well. 

izens as not wanted. 

in Item 26. Of these 
ballots were cast against 
from abroad who is 

CX al tly one third name 
ral other nationalities. 
North American. Of the 81 
in, with reference to tourists 

or 60 per cent, prefer North Americans 
surprise! Seventy-seven (25 per cent) 


186 pro-American votes, 53 (28.5 


the IGA group. 


HE ECONOMIC PICTURI 


questionaire nvolved statements concerning the 


ment of the country, the attitude toward foreign in- 


ns of labor unions, et cetera. 


without classes, the cornerstone of socialist theory, is be- 


lieved to be the best type of socioeconomic system by 30 per cent of those 


voting (a total of 
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re -happiest in a social system, characterized by the 
econom classes (5 ‘ +7 nt; in a soc ial system of 


} 


people a mM e 3 l I ause there are Ttewer emo 


: 


SO 


Gjuater 
per cent; few foreign investme! ire in Guatemala ( 
17.6 per cent 
connection, n interestin Ihe question reads: 


for a foreign count invest in Guatemala, I prefer 


it 1S necessary 


that it be done by...” A list of countries follows, e.g., England, Japan, 


U.S.A., Germany, U.S.S.R., etc. Eighty-four per cent list only the 


United States as being preferred. Ninety-six per cent list the United 
States in addition to one or more other countries. 
National sensitivity is acute in Latin America in general, and in 


a in particular. One must bear this sensitivity in mind when 


Guatemal 
ever the question of foreign aid arises. 

accept technical aid from other countries (119), 

solve our own problems without the aid of others 

improve our economy without the advice 


problems, but we 


“U s} to improve 
vo on strike only as 


ike; they ought 


’6 per cent. 


AL PICTURI 


political nature are even more 
fermentation characteristic of the 
‘otypes commonly adhered to by 


he data, undergo some modifi- 
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items concerns itself with the problem of civil 


newspapers and radio stati ought to be censored under 

> per cent; should never be subject to 
> 2 
$5.0 per cent; should be censored continually (23), 


) s5 


under consideration, what does the data tell 


right to prevent meetings ot political 


per cent; all members of society have the 


lo so (190), 60 per cent; only 


1ey wish to ¢ 
taken from them (132), 39 per cent. 
lictatorship has managed to keep 


Military dictatorships have 


tual turmoil. 
nce of Foreign Ministers, 


ntent. Ihe Confere 
de Chile, issued 


fort to the few remaining dictators of Hispanic 


mmntort 


a declaration of policy 


on to dictatorial governments is well known, and 
idifferent. What does the questionnaire 


i 


have many opportunities to develop in 
rightist dictatorships-constitute the 
»2 8 


for Spanish America (23), 


/ per cent; 
of government 
good possibilities of striking roots in Spanish 


» above figures. Only 8 per 
appropriate torm of 


st two thirds align 


thought. However, a disturbingly 


the chances for demo 


ulated, Nasser had ust 


for the following question 


Egypt has nationalized the Suez Canal, I believe 


his example and proclaim the nationaliza- 


» follow 
the Panama Canal ought 


inal (110), 36 per cent; 
the United Nations (73), 24 per cent; the present 


Canal should not be changed (121), 40 per cent. 
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the 


the 


stereotyped 
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ho is Com 


> 


19.5 per cent. 


DO’ 


affect the a 


possible military 
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Item 63: now that the United States and the Soviet Union have the 
H-bomb, | believe that there will be no war between them (82), 28 


per cent; the possibilities of a conflict between them have increased 


149 , OU per cent there will be a war, but without the use of the 
H bo ) { [ cen 
The picture, the: s viewed from this vantage point, 1e., as seen 
by this representat seoment of Guaten ila’s population, is quite gloom) 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
What tine tiie mposite | ture wl | emerges S a Tes lt ot a 


careful ¢ nat f the data at hand? On the basis of the limited 


pre , one sa t} ( n IC le evident Ss 
the ( s held b thi ive re (suate 
1 
All bl I 7in error S ¢ te lear 
t] ( i le es can be pointed 
on the w € ( ig y trom a demo 
int of 1 that the t as a counterweight to any possible 
[he average universit tudent is liberal minded, i.e., as a rule he 
opposes d n t based on racial or religious grounds. As for his 
ttitude tow yre ( the great n rity of the group sampled is 
det el ) American (1.¢ nti-U.S.A 
In the econe e. a strong minority prefers a social system 
wit! t ¢ c ch a large oup pproximately SU per cent) 
halt. | = hone te ol hit that it is essential to prevent 
the levelopi to 1r stes. With reference to the question otf 
foreign investment feeling of ambivalence seems to exist if one is to 
e by th mewhat contradictory replies given. In one case (Item 
2 t would i the ave ¢ dent believes it is necessary to 
i t tore ( ent I the p pose of developing the country s 
economy. In th nection, a surprisingly large majority favors United 
States investments However, subseq ient items r¢ veal wh it is to be 
expect | ider tl imstances: a strong feeling of economic national- 


sm, Sizable minorities prefer the country to solve its problems by itself; 

or else. thev admit grudgingly that foreign aid will have to be accepted, 
although this may be offensive to national pride. 

The attitude of the group as a whole is prolabor. Union membership 

| | i 


should be optional. The strike weapon is sanctioned, although it should 
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be used nely. The government should maintain a hands-off policy 
labo aisp es { ns ther selves she ld 


not 


engage in politic al 


pect to the political orientation of the students 
orrelate well with the liberal picture given us by the other two phases, 
umely, etl prejudice and economic. Press censorship is J istifiable only 

under extreme circumstances. | hic seems to be a reluctant conclusion 
1 large minority is opposed to any cens¢ rship whatsoever Freedom ot 

assembly shoul er be tailed—a more 


idical position than the one 


l l berties in general should not be 
abi dged. The I! litar Or 


yrces of a O try hould intervene in the 
vernment onl ft a crisis ensues 
| his p + " ] { ct le ( nion I le crate in its 
P ] } to th ) w! legree that we should 
lik st As f rit ilmost 30 pr ent Ss pessimisti 
} he ire ot demo n Spat sh Am«e a. It must be remem 
here hat the vere quite a Tew re tators! ps in Latin America 
the que t r) f vas idi I tered than there are at present. 
The findings accruing from a sin lar questi r Iministered today, 
ynt conce ib] | i ore t s | ¢ 
\lost of the re to the questi i¢ i with commun 
to licate that Ithough ce inism | strong potent ul in 
\ i the ¢ i musion } bee 1 exaggerate 1. () ly 
smal. n yrit /.6 pe ( would ept communism willing] 
S ble | i] tn )T s e that both the 
e U.S.S.R. | fered in prestige esult of their r 
modes « Oo ( | aft Finally, onl 
A ‘ = 








THE CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE 


THELMA I. BARNES 


Principal, Wilmington Junior High School, California 
/ g g ] 


‘ 
, 


New in the methodology of research since World War II is the critical 


incident technique, developed and perfec ted by John C. Flanagan of the 
University of Pittsburgh and the American Institute for Research. Using 
this technique, the research person secures and analyzes direct observa- 
tions—factual reports—of human behavior in a field under investigation. 
Accounts of narratives of actual incidents rather than general impressions 
ire sought; specific episodes rather than ratings, estimates, or opinions 


are studied 

Dr. Flanagan developed the technique while he was connected with 
the Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air Forces. In 1941, 
he was assigned to investigate the reports of the Air Force Elimination 
Board in order to determine the causes of pilot failure. Among a wealth 
of generalized statements, he noticed now and then a narrative record, 
a detailed observation, a factual incident; and these direct observations 
of human behavior appeared significant among the many generalizations. 
Further studies were made by Dr. Flanagan and his co-workers in the 
Aviation Psychology Program; some specific incidents were secured in 
the various aviation personnel problems studied; and in 1944, in a 
research study of combat leadership, when a large-scale effort was made 
to gather specific incidents of effective and ineffective human behavior, 
the significance of the technique was recognized for the first time.’ 

Besides aviation, the critical incident technique has now been applied 
to studies in many fields. The Education Testing Service and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado used the technique to guide the evaluation of a 
program established jointly in 1952 by the University of Colorado 
Department of Medicine and the Department of Health and Hospitals 


of Denver. The purpose of the study was to improve the preservice 


training of doctors of medicine. In 1949 the New England School 
Development Council, in cooperation with Harvard University, used 
the critical incident technique in a study of teacher competence. The 


mia 


Council’s purpose was that of identifying and grading competence in 


the teaching service of the public schools.* Wilburn Smith used the 
1 Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Technique,” Psychological Bulletin, 51, 
No. 4 327-58 

‘Critical Incident Technique Applied to Medicine,” Developments, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, No. 3, October, 1952. 

Simon J. Domas, Report of an Exploratory Study of Teacher Competence 
(Cambridge: New England School Development Council, 1950), pp. 22-44. 
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rly ineffective, and (2) an inci- 

; : ee 

school administrator in which the behavior of 

iven referral was judged by the respondent to 
lingly 1 

, : 

tound to contain 

pupil misbehavior, 

-acher procedures 


trom teat hers 


pros ed ires, and 
by the researcher, 
hool administrators, 
and accuracy of the 
using business machines, 


recommendations were 


permeate eacl 


nistrators. Whether 


1 of the 


ior depended largely 
administrator who observed 
thin the instrument, however, 
the responses. Moreover, it 


1 th 


lents and the appropriate- 


ond iry school 


human ions intormation 


1e¢ incidents avail ible Tor purposes ot 
have pointed out, as has Flanagan, that the 
completely objective. It is possible that subjective 
elemen ll always enter into evaluations of human behavior. It is 
possible, too, that the te hnique itself will be further refined. Meantime, 
the somewhat flexible and very new critical incident technique is both 
| 


interesting and rewarding to the student ot researcn 


il 





REACTIONS OF WHITE TEACHERS 
IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


DWYER 


| expressed 

om five school systems 
hools. | his material was 
ot schools in 
hool systems 
ulation. In 
ent of the 
elen entary 
th various 
his report, 
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mone 
dallgole 
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To what e Negro students participate in organized 


rmal associations? Are patterns of avoidance or 
teachers? With the exception of the school 
teachers observed informal 

ranized extracurricular 

nts had acc epted 

uations observed or 

he following comments 


regard to 


their parents not to sit by 
are one hundred per cent 

for r 
Che youngsters, bla ind white, don’t think much about it, one way 
another. They accept each other as people getting an education. 
They respect the abilities of the brighter, more capable students 
whether white or black. In fact, I believe the white students, on 
the whole, have gone out of their way in paying tribute where they 

feel it is duc 

I have heard little discussion of it either way. I believe most opposi- 
tion comes from parents rather than from students. 


The teachers noted, however, the tendency of the Negroes to segregate 
themselves in the more intimate social situations: 


Except at the lunch table, they mix rather freely. Some do at lunch. 


If free seating is allowed in class, Negroes insist on sitting together. 
Boys mix better than girls. 


The Negr 


sters naturally visit together during informal groups, 
because they 


have gossip in common, their dates are in common, etc. 
They can enjoy the same things. 


school system in a community with no clear pattern 


regation, where some teachers observed after-school 
1 white elementary school children who lived 


attended the same s hool. 


ability of Negro students 


in the classrooms, as observed by 
ement among the teachers tha 
were less qualified than the white students, although 


who commented on this question indicated their 


ial differences. They also attributed the Negro 


educational and existing environmental 


innate race differences. “The Negroes 


teachers questioned as 


conditions 


were des arly all “unresponsive,” 
“timid,” “uninterested,” “lazy.”’ They were also characterized as being 
more courteous and uiet than the white students, and rarely were 
Negro st as disciplinary problems by their teachers. 
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n this school does not warrant 

were in tavor ot the inclusion 

om two of the school systems 


the Negro elementary school 
is an assistant by the 


+, 


unly f1 


the prin ipal ot 


ired 


school. In the other instance, the 


rh 


igh 
1e Negro elementary school was described 
‘an excellent person,” and 
to note that 


trators alike as 
tO | 


ie 
in the system.” It is interesting 
that a sacher would be 


Negro ) we hers 


ition Of W llingness 


not believe 
who were 


LO 


Lar 


opinions as to how the program 
his will have a bearing on the 
the school community, par 
in advantageous position 
room and in extracu 
of administrative goals. 
h affect the course of 
that the relatively 
the geographical area with its 
es and behavior patterns, 
influenced the responses 


report ma 


atic ideal in education. 


Sociology and Social 





THE SOCIOLOGY OF A STRUCTURED PEACE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
siversity f Southern Ca 
adequate 
ns. Such 
' 
nation alike. 
empowered to 
ity is at stake 


judicial machinery 


he development of 

ion by all other nations. Without 

he nececcar m ner f Maintaining securit h justice ‘orld 
the necessary machinery naintainiz ecurity with justice, work 


peace would lack form. Without mutual trust and confidence, no 
machinery for peace would be effective. It is sociologically sound to say 
that form and function need to be developed simultaneously and, hence, 
that the laws for security based on justice and international trust need 


to be developed simultaneously. 


sady been taken toward a 


pea I s step 1 presented by the United Nations organi- 


General Assembly, its Security Council, its Economic and 


isteeship Council, and its Secretariat, including 
a structured peace may 

the l nited Nations 

the International 

tional Labor 

ational Civil 

‘ood and Agricultural 


working part of a 


istice, Waiting to have its 
only on those cases which indi 
* see fit to submit to it. 

Emergency Forces, composed 


KB 


smaller nations—that have been 


nt regard ng 
1959, p 
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progress in stabilizing local conditions and in promoting peace between 
nations. ‘The next logical step would be to increase the numbers of 
such Forces and to station them wherever there is tension between 
nations in the troubled areas of the world. 

Another significant advance in the building of a structured peace is 
Official Observers” by the United Nations Secretariat 
that involve two or more nations. Without having 

ing in ways complementary to the responsi- 


these Observers have already played an important 


local behavior and internationai opinion, ‘lheir 


to exert a definite degree of quieting influence. 
lanterns to be sure, but these lanterns 
nto dark corners and prevent activities 


the wi rid. 


peace calls for a coordination of the 
ruarding machinery and, more important, an 


rity that may be exercised by these bodies in one 


1 


namely, that of furthering the security of nations. 


ith 


\ssembly needs to have authority to make laws, not simply 
to national security based on just dealings. 


blish a body of observable international laws in the vital 


aining 
This and other needs call for appropriate 


clons., 


empowered to 
(or its equivalent ) In 
nations. It needs 
established in every nation to 
of offense. The UNEF needs 
1S. hcial Observers need t 
rid where two 
— 
Assembly and the Secretary General would have eyes 
n what is going on wherever incipient tendencies 
reports, thus, would be flowing to the United 


egarding the goings-on at international trouble 
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it steps might 


N eyes and 
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of each nation as an integral 


race. It will be required that 


wanda, and 


nationalism but 
the role oT nat onal 


1 
relations. 


, 
In treedom, 


‘d comn 


stian Century, December 16, 1959, 


Saturday Review 
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what Clark Wissler years ago 
ill people have 
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yf people,” a 
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| philosophy 
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it will then 
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creation of 


international 
ist and confidence (social function) will normally take place a step 


tri 
1 
1923), 
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ogical Society held its regional meeting April 28-30, 
Hotel, Spekane, Washington. The main speakers 
Hollingshead and Donald R. Cressey. Cressey is presi- 
Hollingshead, winner of this year’s Maclver Award 
iding book in sociological research, Social Class and 
ith Frederick Redlich, chose the Northwest for his 
il society. The meeting also had a special section in 
il Work. 
Garabedian has accepted a position as 
Arizona beginning 
versity of Washing- 


SO iology t Washington 


Donald R. Cressey, cl 
rently president ot 
monog aph on social organiza- 
Russell Sage Foundation. Wendell 
the Carnegie Corporation for a program 
in the Federation of the West 
nt (Southern Division) 
ged, with Richard J. 
ublic leadership 
cation, Melville 
John Wiley and Sons. 
ppointment with the Institute 
s on sabbatical lea 
Charles R. 
in, in conjunction with 
uiversity, has been awarded 


R h ¢ 
xesearcn TO pursue resear 


ology at the \ 
VI. Willis 1S taking a researcl position 


e Clevel ! Psychiatric Institute at Western Reserve University. 


in Dosick holds an appointment as assistant professor of sociology 


Bowdoin College. John H. McNamara is acting assistant professor 
sociology at the University of Washington. Frances G. Scott is re 
! on a National Institute of Mental Health project in 
Salem, 
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Jouthern California. ‘The April meeting of Alpha 
Alpha Kappa Delta, the national sociology 

the spring initiation of new members with a 
versary of the founding of the society and 

Dean Emeritus of the Graduate 

and Past President of 

founder of both the United 


the Alpha of California chapter, 


f Alpha Kappa Delta to sociology. 


iting professor of sociology at 
Northwestern niversity during the 1960 summer session. Hamid 
Zahedi |} passed the preliminary examination and has been admitted 
to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in sociology. Richard 
Udry, Harold A. Nelson, and Harold G. Hubbard have completed all 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. David H. Smith 
has been awarded a Woodrow Wilson fellowship and a National Science 
Foundation fellowship for the coming year. Social Change, by John E. 


Nordskog, has been published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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FAMILLE. INDUSTRIALISATION, LOGEMENT. By Andrée Michel. 
Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1959, pp. 392. 


Miss hel’s study is a remarkable survey of life in the quasi-slum 
The first half of the book is concerned 
and includes extensive 
e, occupation, and a number 
> work discusses the dynami 
ethnic san ple. 
ettes oT s ngle, mar 
lt offers 
as well as including a 
from infant 
1e legal aspects of pie 
considerable d on the folkways of the people, 
analysis of marriage adjustment for the various 


cially interesting are the changes that Moroccans 
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industrial culture. 
analyses, to the 
setting. Special 

‘J he book ends 
English materials in 


marriag 
Despite th ive achievements, there are some weaknesses. Some 


| regret the aln sntirely descriptive nature of the book, 


readers wil 


systematic hypotheses underlying the 


including its appar 


investigat It y d have been well if the questionnaire itself had 
been it ided 1 ; K. J , It occurs to the present reviewer that 
ipters are of little interest (as, 
of minutes the subject 

per square meter). 


me empirical data 


more conscious 
are less ndependent.”’ 
Despite tl ‘se methodologica gaps, t e book is a rehouse of data on 
the lower-class migrar 1 certain urban are “rance, which undouht- 
of France or Europe. The 
is by no means 
WILLIAMSON 


5 City Colle x ¢ 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN OUR TIME By S. Kirson Weinberg. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960, pp. vii 600. 


problems, 


al methods. Part 
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ENGLISH RURAL LIFE. Village Activities, Organizations, and Institutions. 


New York: The Humanities Press, 1959, pp. xiv 


iphasized in this 
ata that would 
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ent changes in English rural life 


author finds ‘“‘no typical 
wide- 

every new se 

ng eno 


lage 


socl 


lespread Women’s Institute. 
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ponsibility for village well-being. 
status are key concepts in this rural 


COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND ANALYSIS. Edited by Marvin B. 
Sussman. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959, pp. x+-454. 

in this book have been collected by Sussman 

ial Problems. 

h of seven different aspects 


mmunit } lie ‘The > agnec®ts 
MmmMunity stuales nese aspects 


analysis, community development, 


re, community problems, and com- 


one can see that the book contains 
ed itely suggested either by the title or by the sponsoring 
plicit through the work that community organization 


f community problems should rest on a foundation of 


tigation. Some of the papers have a general orientation, 
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PRACTICE AND THEORY OF PROBATION. By David Dressler. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959, pp. xvii+-252 
ng with the 
1 comparison 
too brief discussion 
estigation 
then 


the 
the 


led the probation 
thor stresses 

not intended 

ed edition, although 


sional personnel, The author 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA. By Harry C. Bredemeier and 
Jackson Toby. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. xvi+510. 


largely on the genesis of * social problems 


the authors have en pnasli -d those aspects 


oblems, particularly those included 


the bulk of the book. The 


the nature 


i Statement of 
ial standards because of frustra- 
rsuit of success, noting espe ially 


competition, and negotiated ex- 


» major portion of the book, however, is Part IV, which deals with 
» costs of an acquisitive society,” sectional subdivisions being grouped 
according to the acceptance of defeat and the refusal to accept defeat. 
Psychological elements featured in the analysis include withdrawal, 
submission, relentless self-reliance, rejection of self-reliance, and others. 
The authors (editors) confess that the chapter titles and the evident 
organization scarcely indicate a social problems approach. The chapter 
titles, for that matter, reveal little to help the reader. The readings are 
essentially excerpts varying from several pages to others which are 
mere snippets; but all the readings give interesting glimpses of problems 
or particular aspects of them. The effect tends to be a fragmentary 
approach to the consideration of data not strictly defined within the 
usual categories of social problems. This book could well be entitled 
“Social Costs and Casualties in an Acquisitive Society” instead of Social 
Problems in America J-E.N. 
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MAN, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY. Edited by Harry L. Shapiro. New 
York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1960, pp. vii+380. 


Chis book consists of sixteen essays by such well-known anthropologists 
Ruth Benedict, Robert Redfield, George Peter Murdock, Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, and others. The essays deal with human _ beginnings, 
anthropological study techniques, the stone and metal ages, early New 
World cultures, the nature and growth of culture, cultural change, 
language and writing, basic human inventions, the family, social group- 


ings, religion, primitive economics, and the operation of human society. 
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TEPOZTLAN, VILLAGE IN MEXICO. By Oscar Lewis. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960, pp. viii+ 104. 
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ition to the study of the primary cultural 


book might be especially useful as back- 


Puerto Rican immigrant problem in the 


DAVID HORTON SMITH 


By C. W. M. Hart and Arnold R. 


Pilling. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960, pp. 118. 


BEING A PALAUAN. By 
Company, 1960, pp. 87. 


BUNYORO, AN 


AFRICAN KINGDOM. By 


G. Barnett. New York: Henry Holt and 


John Beattie. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, 1960, pp. 86. 
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THE CHEYENNES, INDIANS OF THE GREAT PLAINS. By E. Adamson 
Hoebel. New York: Henry Holt and Company 1960, pp. vii+103. 


of the surviving culture 
ay of life was uprooted by 
a democratic tolerance, 
by group cooperativeness, ” 

and sel f-assurance. 
ritual and tribal integration, 
and world view and the Cheyenne 
he form of 16 postulates “under 
dominant in the control of 
effective than words, 
tribe, all aggressive 
id is public property, 
unishment is extremely 
good (not more than one child in 
ng each to be a strong individual). 


istinct contribution 
E.S.B. 


PINEAPPLE TOWN, HAWAII. By Edward Norbeck. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles: University of California Press, 1959, pp. xii+159. 
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generation to dominance of second 
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POLITICAL MAN. THE SOCIAL BASES OF POLITICS. By Seymour 
Martin Lipset. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960, 
pp $32. 
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SOCIAL DISTANCE. By Emory S. Bogardus. Los Angeles, California, 
1959, pp. 104. 

the concept of ‘social distance’ and inventor 

las Summarized 35 years of work on the topic 

‘The product is a superb combination of soci- 

ty in research technique, and empirical findings. 


ark who first emphasized the concept and sug- 


it was Emory Bogardus who contributed the thought 


a significant part of sociological knowledge. 
ts of the book trace through the uses, both popular 
concept of social distance. The application of the 
and farness, is illustrated for 
original study of racial 
1946 and 1956. The 
rise in popular 
all of the Germans, 
er groups along 
and Chinese. The pro- 
gests a lesse ning of ethnic prejudice in 
re presented by region of the 
ass, with all kinds of interesting 
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le 
al 

attitudes 

work has not 

ethodological and 

in part. A fuller explana- 

of knowledge and the 

social psychological com- 

munity. The failure of . ze and extend Bogardus’ 

work has been a lo cl ; 1 an implicit criticism of the academic 
profession ARNOLD M. ROSI 


University of Minnesota 


CLASS AND CLASS CONFLICT IN LNDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By Ralf 
Dahrendorf. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959, pp. 


xvi+336 


il class theory 
ot sox ial ( | iss 


ich Dahrendort 


1ifest interests that 


and that the 


class are still applicable. This 


to the conclusion that two and 
stinguished in modern society. 


cial structure are completely 


extreme structure functional inter- 
of particular interest to social 


r.E.L. 
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SOCIOLOGIST ABROAD. By George Simpson. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1959, pp. 189. 


Can Oo iol gy” given at he 


iodology presente: the University 


method is supported 


il method, for “it com- 

of human behavior.” 

go on as they have,” will 

il bog where they will mistake 
idies by sociologists 


be cause b: sed 


re 


sopher 
uuthor writes forthrightl 


las two themes, 


l le rly. He reall 
and methodolo ot \meri 


a major one 
9 ican sociology: and a 
ot psychoanalysis, which he asserts is “in- 
al to sociology.” A superior type of printing 
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DER PROZESS “GESELLSCHAFT CONTRA PERSON.” Sosziologische 


Wandlungen im nachgoetheschen Zeitalter. rhe Process of Society Versus 


the Individual. Sociological Changes During the Post-Goethean Era. 
Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1959, pp. 247. 


POWER AND MORALITY: WHO SHALL GUARD THE GUARDIANS? 
oki nd Walt \. Lunden Boston: Porter Sargent 


pp. xi-+-202 
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AUTOMATION AND SOCIETY. Edited by Howard Boone Jacobson and 


Joseph S. Roucek. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. 553. 


a most interesting collection of articles on 


ition and its effects upon many sectors of society, especially in the 
r . » 


industrial one. The editors have looked upon automation as an intel- 


lectual and social challenge, fraught not only with promises but also 
with provoking problems. The readings are arranged under the fo!low- 
ing headings: the concept of automation ; automation applied ; automation 

society. Many of the thirty-two 


g concerns, some from university 


and responsibility; and automation and 


ne from manufacturin 


agencies, but only one represents 


few from governmental 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communications 


And the final selection has been written by two 
! tic about what automation 

Soviet economy. What is significant here is 

on about the uses of automation in the various 
its effects upon the economy in general, and 
in iety. Among the contributors are R. J. 
| Electric Company, Edwin G. Nourse, former 
il of Economic Advisers, Yale Brozen of the 
nd Edward R. Murrow of the Columbia Broad- 
Viellette of the Connecticut Department of 
tten a most intriguing opening chapter on the 
1utomation. The book ends with thirty-seven 
of automation in the United States 


M.J.V. 


DAS FISCHER LEXIKON: SOZIOLOGIE. Edited by René Konig. Frank- 
Main: Fischer Bucherei KG, 1958, pp. 364. 
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stand what 

Americar sociologists 
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By Peter KR. Hofstaetter. Berlin, Germany: 


SOZIALPSYCHOLOGII 
Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1959, pp. 181 


the * role 

(as differentiated from 
areer means a life- 
and research. Many 


ispects tutions (e.g., family 
and vocational counseling, ps} are presently nonexistent 
for this lies in the youthful 


in Europe. Hofstaetter feels i 
stage of social psychology in Europe. also believes that the often- 
stated opinion that social psychology be the discipline to show the 
nations the path to “world peace” ites “an illusion,” as the 
reformer’ must posse *r Persoenlichkeitsvoraussetzungen 

h the social psychologist usual 
al psychology IS 


environment is 


PREMARITAL DATING BEHAVIOR By Winston Ehrmann. New York 


Henry lt and Company, 1959, pp. vii+316 


ithor carefully 
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problem and design, indicating » difficulties involved in such 
ults obtained. Ihe concrete 
heterosexual 


tors and 


narized under 

ivities fall into 
intensity. Males and 
sex experiences. Males 
frequently make the first 
determine the limitations of premarital sex 
nore than nonveterans are associated with past and 
es, but the differences may be related chiefly to age 
ilitary service. Personal and social background factors 
are generally less significantly associated with premarital sexual behavior 
than the social relationships (dating characteristics, intimacy relationships 
and sex codes, and attitudes toward heterosexual activities). High 
frequency of dating among males is significantly associated with eroticism 


and among females with popularity. Social class affects more directly the 


sexual behavior of males than of females. The author feels that probably 


empirical finding of his study is that “‘female sexual 
narily and profoundly related to being in love and to 
also found that “love tends to equate the sexual 
females.”’ Variations in standards of sexual 

between males and females and within the male 

] 


female sexual behavior 


Variations 1 8) ile an 


there exist more or less distinct subcultures ragard- 


the Introduction, stresses the problems faced by 
current patterns of sex codes and behavior. Clifford 
oncluding chapter, points out the sociological signifi- 
On the whole it represents a careful study of dating 
and heterosexual activities of a selected sample of American youth. 


M.H.N. 
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MAX WEBER. An Intellectual Portrait sy Reinhard Bendix. Garden City, 


N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1960, pp. 480. 
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ves extended 
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ilt is an understandable 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY By Jack H. Curtis New York: McGraw-Hill 
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Book Company, Inc., 1960, pp. 435. 
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a philosopher 
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perspective with a constant 
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INTRODUCTION TO DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS. With Illustrative 
Examples from Economics, Psychology, and Sociology. By Samuel Gold- 
berg New York: John Wilev & Sons, Inc., 1958 pp. xii-+ 260. 


vised version of a monograph on dif- 

Professor Goldberg in 1954 for the Social 

mittee on the Mathematical Training of 

presents a concise mathematical treatment of dif- 
their examination by means of difference equations. 
iews algebraic and graphical aspects of the function 
in studying the relations among variables. Finite 
re then defined and their properties illustrated. he 


ipters introduce difference equations and indicate 


tions are developed for the equations and some of their 


sciences are shown. The fourth, and last, 
ission of several related mathematical techniques 
reports oT soc ial resear( h. 
in 


In general, tical developments in this book are presented 


in terms and < which should be manageable by persevering 
students of the social sciences who have passed successfully through 
college mathematics courses involving algebra, trigonometry, and 
matrices and determinants. When more complex concepts are required, 
the author sets them forth in simple and familiar terms. Actual applica- 
tions drawn from the social sciences (mostly from economics) are 
illustrated in the text. These should be instructive for experimenters 
undertaking applications of difference equations in their own research 


problems. 
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RESEARCH METHODS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION. By M. Gladys Scott, Editor. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1959, 


536. ond Edition. 


to research methods 


ters were prepared by a group otf 

a wide range of existing 

s, selection and definition 

samples, tools for obtaining data, labora- 
nd presenting data, 


all 
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mental methods, laboraton 


al methods, and the 
topics co* ered 

of real benefit. 
without explana- 
echniques is too brief 


their own. The bib- 
which more thorough 


M.H.N. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. x+406. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND METROPOLITAN AREAS. By 
Robert H. Connery and Richard H. Leach. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1960, pp. 275. 


DICTIONARY OF DISCOVERIES. B i . New York: Philo- 
sophical Library 1959, pp. v +201 


nd a brief 
‘ 


nature of his 


inusually exten 
CATALOGUE OF CURRENT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH. 
Madison, Wisconsin: industrial Relations Research Association, 1959, pp. 54. 


REAL ESTATE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Pearl J. Davies. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958, pp. 232. 


NOTES OF A SOVIET DOCTOR. Translated from Russian. By G. S. 
Pondoev. .New York: Consultants Bureau, 1959, pp. 238. 


THE CONSERVATION FIGHT From Theodore Roosevelt to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority ty Judson King. Washinton, D.C.; Public Affairs Press, 
1959, pp. 316 


An important historical and factual account 


THIRD PARTIES IN AMERICAN POLITICS. By Howard P. Nash, Jr 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. 336 


DEMOCRACY IN TRANSITION. By Ralph F. Fuchs Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: The Jackson Memorial Press, 1959, pp. 105. 


VOICE OF THE DEAI \ Biography of Edward Miner Gallandet. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. 190. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. By John Dewey. A _ republished second 
edition. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1959, pp. 443 
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